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WF Chats With the 


The Wealthy Woman's 
Tomb Stones 


Editor 





About a hundred years ago there 
lived in Germany a very rich woman who 
knew that she must soon die. And she 
shuddered. 

She wasn’t afraid to die. So far as we 
know, she was a good woman. 

What made her shudder was thinking 
about what would happen to her bones 
after she was buried. 

You see, all the cemeteries near where 
she lived were so full of graves that there 
was hardly room for any more. It was the 
custom for people to rent graves. When 
a person died, his relatives would rent a 
space large enough for a grave and the 
dead person would be buried in it. After 
twenty years the dead person’s remains 
would be dug up and the grave would 
be rented to someone else. 

The wealthy woman didn’t like the 
idea at all. She didn’t want her grave 


The tomb stones after the little seed grew up. 
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opened and her bones moved around. So 
she paid enough money to buy a grave. 
And then she gave orders that the grave 
should be closed up so tightly that it 
couldn’t be opened. She directed that huge 
slabs of marble should be placed on top 
of it, so heavy they couldn’t be moved. 

When she died everything was done 
exactly as she had said. The grave was 
dug deep and the casket placed at the bot- 
tom of it. Above it were placed large slabs 
of marble, and these, it is said, were bound 
together with iron bands so that all of 
them would have to be moved at once. 
And just to make sure there was no mis- 
take, the caretaker cut into one stone the 
words “This grave has been purchased for 
all time and is not to be opened.” 

Now let’s see what happened to this 
grave that was never to be opened. But 
before we do, I want you to think of some- 
thing Jesus said. He said, “The seed is the 
word of God” (Luke 8:11). In a minute 
you'll understand why I want you to think 
about it. 

Time went on, and it came to pass 
that a little seed from a birch tree fell on the 
grave. The rains came, and presently that 
seed sprouted a tiny root. 

The root found its way into the infin- 
itesimally small space between two blocks 
of marble, and as the seasons came and 
went it grew, slowly, to be sure, but al- 
ways stronger and larger. It pressed against 
the blocks, gradually, steadily pushing 
against them. One day when the care- 
taker went over to examine the grave, he 
saw that the iron bands were broken and 
every block moved out of its place— 
pushed by the power of the little seed. 

There is a lovely thought for us. “The 
seed is the word.” Remember? That means 
the Bible is a seed. When you feel dead 
in your sins, weighted down by huge 
blocks of iniquity, bound all around by 
iron bands of habits you can’t break, 
get God’s seed into your heart. Read the 
Bible. Its words will grow in your heart 
until they break the iron bands and re- 
move the weight of your sins. Better yet, 
they will give you new life, the life of 
victory, the life that lives for eternity. 


Your friend, 


a Ware? 

















The girls were afraid there would be a fight. 


The boys were afraid there wouldn't be. 


TWO BLUE PENS 


By SYLVIA OTIS 


te WAS early in the morning, but already 
a dozen or so sixth-grade boys had come 
to school to play kickball. 

Lamar had come early, too, but not to 
play ball. He went straight to his desk and 
took out a new blue ballpoint pen from his 
pocket. It was always a special occasion 
when Lamar bought something for him- 
self, for usually the money he earned— 
which wasn’t much—went to buy school 
clothes. 

He was still writing when the bell rang, 
and the winners and losers of the early- 
morning game came in. 

The girls put up their jackets and lunch 
pails in the cloakroom and went quietly to 
their desks, even before the teacher called 
for attention. 

Lamar’s new pen 
Many boys gathered 


acted like a magnet. 
around to 








look at it. 


“It’s a new pen, isn’t it?” said Ted. 

“New pen?” asked Jerry. “Hey, Lamar, 
let’s see that pen! Look here, fellows, this 
is my pen. Lamar is just joking. It’s not his 
pen at all. It’s mine.” 

The crowd of boys gathered around La- 
mar’s desk sensed some real excitement 
coming up. And the crowd grew as some 
of the girls became interested. 

“Sure, that’s Jerry's pen,” Larry said. “I 
saw him with it yesterday.” 

Paul said, “It sure is Jerry’s pen, so go on 
and give it to him, Lamar.” 

Another voice was heard. Mrs. Otis, the 
teacher, had come to try to end the trouble. 
“Did you say you have a blue ballpoint pen, 
Jerry?” she asked. To page 19 


“That's mine,” Jerry said and grabbed for the pen in 
Larry’s hand. It looked like the start of a fight. 
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The Gamblers 


By BILL RANKIN 


| aerwaey is Roy at home?” 

Amelda looked up from where she was 
sewing on the front porch and saw a small 
face peeking over the fence. Billy was a 
daily visitor. In fact, sometimes it seemed 
he was a member of the family, he spent so 
much time playing in or around the Groom 
house with Roy, the youngest of the Groom 
boys. 

“Roy's around back,” Amelda said and 
turned her attention back to her sewing. 

Billy skipped up the drive and glanced 
around the back yard. Roy was on his knees 
fixing a hole in the fence that enclosed his 
small flock of pet chickens. He merely 
glanced up with a quick “Hi.” 

“Let’s go fishing,” Billy urged. 

“O.K.,” Roy replied, not taking his eyes 
off what he was doing. “But I’ve got to fix 
this hole before I go. It'll take just a min- 
ute. Here, lend me a hand with the pliers 
and I'll be done even sooner.” 

“Sure.” And Billy, eager to help his pal, 
bent to the job of helping wire up the gap. 

“There!” Roy stood up to appraise the 
work. “That ought to hold any chicken I 
own.” 

The boys put the tools away, then took 
off quickly down the dusty country road 
toward their favorite fishing spot, Griers 
Pond. 

“Roy,” Billy said, with a troubled side 
glance at his pal, “your brothers were match- 
ing pennies behind the garage yesterday.” 

“That’s right,” said Roy. “They don’t do 
it in the open ’cause mom doesn’t like it.” 

“My mom says it’s wrong too,” Billy 
added. “She says it’s gambling. What is 
gambling, Roy?” 





“Gambling ” Roy paused. He had two 
older brothers who taught him many things, 
some of which were not the best for young 
boys to know. “Well, it’s when you take a 
chance—with money, I guess.” 

“I don’t know as I understand,” Billy 
sighed. “Money just means something to 
buy things with to me. There’s the pond. 
Let’s cross the fence here.” 

Seated on the bank of the pond a few 
minutes later, Roy and Billy busied them- 
selves putting worms on hooks, then set- 
tled down comfortably to wait for a bite. 

But hardly had they gotten comfortable 
when the boys became aware of a murmur 
of voices somewhere behind them. 

They turned and saw among the trees in 
a little hollow a group of men almost hid- 
den by bushes and trees. 

“You see those men?” Billy whispered. 
Roy nodded. “What are they doing? It 
looks as if there are twenty or more of 
them.” 

“I heard my brother say they come out 
here and gamble,” Roy confided. “It’s 
against the law to gamble for money, so 
these men come out here to do it where 
they can’t be seen very easily.” 

“But why?” Billy wanted to know. 

“It’s like a game to them. They like it so 
well that they play it even though they 
know they may be arrested.” 

“Then they're just like outlaws,” Billy 
gasped. He had always been taught to re- 
spect the law. “Let’s get out of here. I don’t 
like being around men like that.” 

“OK.,” Roy agreed. “Let’s cross the 
road. There’s a pond over there, that’s al- 
most as good fishing as this one.” 
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Soon the two boys were happily fishing at 
the second pond. The gamblers were for- 
gotten in the charm of the perfect day. But 
soon Roy glanced up at the sky and ex- 
claimed, “We'd better head for home. It 
must be pretty near lunchtime, and mom 
doesn’t like it when I’m late.” 

Quickly poles and fish were gathered up 
and the two hungry boys headed for the 
road and home. As they approached the 
road, they noticed a cloud of dust in the 
distance. A car was coming, and it was com- 
ing fast. “He’s really moving,” Billy whis- 
tled. The car braked to a halt right in 
front of the two small boys and nearly a 
dozen policemen—or so it seemed—poured 
out. 

“Did you ever in your life see so many?” 
Roy whispered. Both boys were rooted to 
the spot, gazing at the drama unfolding be- 
fore them. With admiring eyes they 
watched the policemen leap the barbed- 
wire fence and race across the pasture. One 
gave them a laugh. He was fat and didn’t 
quite clear the fence on the first leap. He 
caught his trousers in the barbs. 

Just then the gang of gamblers that Roy 
and Billy had seen dashed out of the grove 
of trees and ran for their lives toward a high 
embankment a hundred feet west. A rail- 


The police fired into the 


road track ran along this embankment, and 
the men apparently thought it was the best 
avenue of escape. 

The police fired into the air and called 
“Halt,” several times, but none of the men 
stopped. 

It looked as though most of the gamblers 
would get away, but just then the unex- 
pected happened. As the men fled up the 
embankment, three policemen stood up on 
the top. They had made their way secretly to 
this strategic spot because they expected 
just such an attempted getaway. They now 
faced the outlaws with loaded carbines. The 
gamblers were caught, and they knew it. 

“Boy,” sighed Billy, “these police sure do 
things up right, don’t they?” 

“Makes me proud of them,” added Roy. 
“I’m glad the outlaws didn’t get away with 
their crime.” 

The boys fell in behind the large group 
of policemen and gamblers as they walked 
back to town. The boys went in silence for 
a while, then Billy asked, “Roy, was their 
crime so bad that they will have to go to 
jail?” 

Roy was two years older than Billy. He 
was proud to give his best thinking in his 
answer. “They didn’t hurt anyone but them- 

To page 15 
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air and called “Halt!” several times, but none of the men stopped. 
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WILD ANIMALS I HAVE KNOWN—4 


RAGGYLUG 


The Story of a Cottontail Rabbit 


By ERNEST THOMPSON SETON 





Last of Two Parts 


Rag and his mother, Molly, were sitting in the shade 
of some skunk cabbage on a bright August day when 
they saw Oliphant’s big black-and-white dog coming 
straight toward them. Molly told Rag to sit still and 
watch while she ran out to meet the dog. 


OW-OW-OW,” the dog yelled as he 

bounded after Molly, but she kept just 
beyond his reach and led him where the 
million daggers struck fast and deep, till 
the tender ears were scratched raw, and 
guided him at last plump into a hidden 
barbed-wire fence, where he got such a 
gashing that he went homeward howling 
with pain. After making a short double, a 
loop and a baulk in case the dog should come 
back, Molly returned to find that Rag in his 
eagerness was standing bolt upright and 
craning his neck to see the sport. 

This disobedience made her so angry that 


One day as they fed on the near clover 
field a red-tailed hawk came swooping after 
them. Molly kicked up her hind legs to 
make fun of him and skipped into the 
briers along one of their old pathways, 
where of course the hawk could not follow. 
It was the main path from the Creekside 
thicket to the Stove-pipe brushpile. Several 
creepers had grown across it, and Molly, 
keeping one eye on the hawk, set to work 
and cut the creepers off. Rag watched her, 
then ran on ahead, and cut some more that 
were across the path. “That's right,” said 
Molly, “always keep the runways clear, you 
will need them often enough. Not wide, 
but clear. Cut everything like a creeper 
across them and someday you will find you 
have cut a snare.” “A what?” asked Rag, as 
he scratched his right ear with his left hind 
foot. 

“A snare is something that looks like a 





she struck him with her hind foot and _ creeper, but it doesn’t grow and it’s worse 
knocked him over in the mud. than all the hawks in the world,’ said 
? o. 
A Raggylug used his wits one day to escape from Pol 
x - Ranger, the dog. The story explains all about it. eee 
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Poor Raggylug! He had so many enemies who wanted to kill him that he had to be on guard all the time. 


Molly, glancing at the now faraway red-tail, 
“for there it hides night and day in the run- 
way till the chance to catch you comes.” 

“I don’t believe it could catch me,” said 
Rag, with the pride of youth as he rose on 
his heels to rub his chin and whiskers high 
up on a smooth sapling. Rag did not know 
he was doing this, but his mother saw and 
knew it was a sign, like the changing of a 
boy’s voice, that her little one was no longer 
a baby but would soon be a grown-up Cot- 
tontail. 

There is magic in running water. The 
hounds come to the very spot and halt and 
cast about; and halt and cast in vain. Their 
spell is broken by the merry stream, and 
the wild thing lives its life. 

And this was one of the great secrets 
that Raggylug learned from his mother— 
“after the brierrose, the water is your 
friend.” 

One hot, muggy night in August, Molly 
led Rag through the woods. The cotton- 
white cushion she wore under her tail twin- 
kled ahead and was his guiding lantern, 
though it went out as soon as she stopped 


and sat on it. After a few runs and stops to 
listen, they came to the edge of the pond. 
The hylas in the trees above them were 
singing “sleep, sleep,” and away out on a 
sunken log in the deep water, up to his 
chin in the cooling bath, a bloated bullfrog 
was singing the praises of a “jug o’rum.” 

“Follow me still,” said Molly, in rabbit, 
and “flop” she went into the pond and 
struck out for the sunken log in the mid- 
dle. Rag flinched but plunged with a little 
“ouch,” gasping and wobbling his nose very 
fast but still copying his mother. The same 
movements as on land sent him through the 
water, and thus he found he could swim. On 
he went till he reached the sunken log and 
scrambled up by his dripping mother on the 
high dry end, with a rushy screen around 
them and the water that tells no tales. After 
this in warm black nights when that old fox 
from Springfield came prowling through the 
swamp, Rag would note the place of the 
bullfrog’s voice, for in case of direst need it 
might be a guide to safety. And thenceforth 
the words of the song that the bullfrog sang 
were “Come, come, in danger come.” 
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This was the latest study that Rag took 
up with his mother—it was really a post- 
graduate course, for many little rabbits 
never learn it at all. 

No wild animal dies of old age. Its life 
has soon or late a tragic end. It is only a 
question of how long it can hold out against 
its foes. But Rag’s life was proof that once a 
rabbit passes out of his youth he is likely to 
outlive his prime and be killed only in the 
last third of life, the downhill third we call 
old age. 

The cottontails had enemies on every 
side. Their daily life was a series of escapes. 
For dogs, foxes, cats, skunks, coons, weasels, 
minks, snakes, hawks, owls, and men, and 
even insects were all plotting to kill them. 
They had hundreds of adventures, and at 
least once a day they had to fly for their lives 
and save themselves by their legs and wits. 

More than once that hateful fox from 
Springfield drove them to taking refuge un- 
der the wreck of a barbed-wire hog pen by 
the spring. But once there they could look 
calmly at him while he spiked his legs in 
vain attempts to reach them. 

Once or twice Rag when hunted had 
played off the hound against a skunk that 
had seemed likely to be quite as dangerous 
as the dog. 

Once he was caught alive by a hunter 
who had a hound and a ferret to help him. 
But Rag had the luck to escape next day, 
with a yet deeper distrust of ground holes. 
He was several times run into the water 
by the cat, and many times was chased by 
hawks and owls, but for each kind of danger 
there was a safeguard. His mother taught 
him the principal dodges, and he improved 
on them and made many new ones as he 
grew older. And the older and wiser he 
grew the less he trusted to his legs, and the 
more to his wits for safety. 

Ranger was the name of a young hound 
in the neighborhood. To train him his mas- 
ter used to put him on the trail of one of 
the cottontails. It was nearly always Rag 
that they ran, for the young buck enjoyed 
the runs as much as they did, the spice of 
danger in them being just enough for zest. 
He would say: 

“Oh, Mother! here comes the dog again, I 
must have a run today.” 

“You are too bold, Raggy, my son!” she 
might reply. “I fear you will run once too 
often.” 

“But, Mother, it is such glorious fun to 
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tease that dog, and it’s all good training. I'll 
thump if I am too hard pressed, then you 
can come and change off while I get my 
second wind.” 

On he would come, and Ranger would 
take the trail and follow till Rag got tired of 
it. Then he either sent a thumping tele- 
gram for help, which brought Molly to take 
charge of the dog, or he got rid of the dog 
by some clever trick. A description of one 
of these shows how well Rag had learned 
the arts of the woods. [See picture, page 6.} 

He knew that his scent lay best near the 
ground, and was strongest when he was 
warm. So if he could get off the ground, 
and be left in peace for half an hour to cool 
off, and for the trail to stale, he knew he 
would be safe. When, therefore, he tired of 
the chase, he made for the Creekside brier- 
patch, where he “wound”—that is, zig- 
zagged—till he left a course so crooked 
that the dog was sure to be greatly delayed 
in working it out. He then went straight to 
D in the woods, passing one hop to wind- 
ward of the high log E. Stopping at D, he 
followed his back trail to F, here he leaped 
aside and ran toward G. Then, returning on 
his trail to J, he waited till the hound 
passed on his trail at I. Rag then got back 
on his old trail at H, and followed it to E, 
where, with a scent baulk or great leap 
aside, he reached the high log, and running 
to its higher end, he sat like a bump. 

Ranger lost much time in the bramble 
maze, and the scent was very poor when he 
got it straightened out and came to D. 
Here he began to circle to pick it up, and 
after losing much time, struck the trail 
which ended suddenly at G. Again he was 
at fault, and had to circle to find the trail. 
Wider and wider the circles, until at last, 
he passed right under the log Rag was on. 
But a cold scent, on a cold day, does not go 
downward much. Rag never budged nor 
winked, and the hound passed. 

Again the dog came round. This time he 
crossed the low part of the log, and 
stopped to smell it. “Yes, clearly it was rab- 
bity,” but it was a stale scent now; still he 
mounted the log. 

It was a trying moment for Rag, as the 
great hound came sniff-sniffing along the 
log. But his nerve did not forsake him; the 
wind was right; he had his mind made up to 
bolt as soon as Ranger came halfway up. 
But he didn’t come. A yellow cur would 
have seen the rabbit sitting there, but the 
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hound did not, and the scent seemed stale, 
so he leaped off the log, and Rag had won. 

Rag had never seen any other rabbit than 
his mother. Indeed, he had scarcely thought 
about there being any other. He was more 
and more away from her now, and yet he 
never felt lonely, for rabbits do not hanker 
for company. But one day in December 
while he was among the red dogwood brush, 
cutting a new path to the great Creekside 
thicket, he saw all at once against the sky 
over the sunning bank the head and ears of 
a strange rabbit. The newcomer had the air 
of a well-pleased discoverer and soon came 
hopping Rag’s way along one of Ais paths 
into 4is swamp. A new feeling rushed over 
him, that boiling mixture of anger and 
hatred called jealousy. 

The stranger stopped at one of Rag’s 
rubbing-trees—that is, a tree against which 
Rag used to stand on his heels and rub his 
chin as far up as he could reach. He thought 
he did this simply because he liked it; but 
all buck-rabbits do so, and several ends are 
served. It makes the tree rabbity, so that 


other rabbits know that this swamp already 
belongs to a rabbit family and is not open 
for settlement. It also lets the next one 
know by the scent if the last caller was an 
acquaintance, and the height from the 
ground of the rubbing-places shows how 
tall the rabbit is. 

Now to his disgust Rag noticed that the 
newcomer was a head taller than himself, 
and a big, stout buck at that. This was a 
wholly new experience and filled Rag with 
a wholly new feeling. The spirit of murder 
entered his heart; he chewed very hard with 
nothing in his mouth, and hopping forward 
onto a smooth piece of hard ground he 
struck slowly: 

“Thump—thump—thump,” which is a 
rabbit telegram for “Get out of my swamp, 
or fight.” 

The newcomer made a big V with his 
ears, sat upright for a few seconds, then, 
dropping on his forefeet, sent along the 
ground a louder, stronger, “Thump—thump 
—thump.” 


And so war was declared. To page 15 
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Fun in Southern California 


HERBERT FORD, Reporting 


ORE than two thousand Pathfinders It was a day packed full of fun as clubs 
from the southern end of California arrived early to arrange their booths within 
gathered at the campgrounds in Lynwood, the camp meeting auditorium and stayed 
California, recently for a big Pathfinder Fair. late to clean up after the day’s activities. 








During the morning Pathfinder officers 
walked up and down the auditorium, mark- 
ing score sheets to determine whose booth 
would get the blue ribbon, whose should 
have the red. 

At 1:00 p.M. whistles blew, and the clubs 
stepped off in a mass review before the 
leaders and visitors. “Eyes right . . . ready, 
front!” rang the commands as the units 
passed the reviewing stand. 

All afternoon there were fun-filled con- 
tests in a bicycle “slow” race for girls and a 
water-boiling contest for boys. Girls were 
falling all over the place as they tried to 





make their bicycles go slower than the other 
girls made theirs. The water-boiling contest 
required a team of boys to light a fire by 
friction, then cut chips and finally pieces of 
wood to work the fire into a blaze big 
enough to boil water in a kettle suspended 
about a foot above the ground. 

At the end of the day the Pathfinders, 
being true to their reputation of cleanliness 
and neatness, picked up all the paper and 
trash that had been dropped during the 
day's excitement. With happy memories of 
good fellowship, they headed for their homes 
throughout Southern California. 


Across the page: The beginning of the girls’ slow bicycle race and one of the drill teams perform- 
ing in the gymnasium. On this page: Boys from the Pomona club walking across a rope bridge they 


made . 


. . The start of the fire-by-friction water-boiling contest 
motor boat the Pathfinders of the Norwalk club made for themselves to go sailing in on sunny days. 
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THE GIRL WHO WASK 
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ELLA MARIE BROWN could not learn 

to be neat. Her room was always un- 
tidy. Her closet was a mess. Clothes hung 
from door knobs or lay in heaps on the 
floor. Papers and books were scattered all 
over. 

Della Marie’s mother, of course, was very 
disturbed. She felt she had to teach her 
daughter to be neat. But how? Several times 
she had tidied Della’s room for her, to show 
her how much prettier it looked when it 
was tidy, and Della agreed; but the next 
day the room would be just as untidy as 
ever. She had tried scolding, and Della 
had cried, for she knew herself she was not 
a good housekeeper. 

She had tried pleading, and Della had 
smiled disarmingly and said, “I'll try to re- 
member next time.” But she’d forgotten the 
same as always. 

She had laid down the law—"All your 
clothes must be hung up in the closet and 
not left hanging from the top of the bed.” 
And Della had answered that she couldn’t 
see why mother had to be so particular. 
“Surely it doesn’t make any difference 
where the things I’m going to wear to 
school in the morning hang, just so long as 
they’re hanging from something,” and she 
had sucked air in through her teeth and 
walked off in anger. 

Della’s father even made a few sugges- 
tions. He told mother to let the room go un- 
straightened for as long as Della wished. 
He was certain Della would decide to do 
something about it before too long. But 
this plan only meant more work for Del- 
la’s mother in the mornings, because 
Della needed help finding her clothes. 

“Why not let her find them herself?” fa- 
ther said. 
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By ETHEL HOFFLUND 


“She would be late for school,” mother 
reminded him. 

“Let her.” But mother did not think fa- 
ther understood how serious tardiness could 
be. However, she promised to do no clean- 
ing in Della’s room that day. 

When morning came Della had to search 
everywhere for her shoes, finally discover- 
ing them under her desk. She had to search 
for her hair ribbons—they were hanging on 
a hook in the closet instead of being folded 
neatly in a dresser drawer. She had to search 
for a blouse that was not wrinkled and this 
took a very long time, for all the blouses in 
the closet had been rumpled by hanging 
lopsided on coat hangers. Finally, she burst 
into tears and said she wished she could 
stay home from school, she was going to be 
so late. 

“And if I take an excuse, Mother, what 
will it be?” 

Now Mrs. Brown had taught her daugh- 
ter to be honest, so, of course, the only ex- 
cuse she could write was the fact that Della 
couldn’t find her clothes. 

“Dear me,” she said to Mr. Brown. “This 
will be a flimsy excuse for busy teachers to 
read. They will think we must be terribly 
odd parents.” 

Mr. Brown growled something and went 
on reading his newspaper. 

Della had extra homework that night to 
make up for being-late to school. By the 
time she was ready for bed it was too late 
for housework. 

“Do other parents have this problem?” 
father asked mother when at last their 
daughter was asleep. 

“I’m sure they do,” mother answered. “I 
wish I could figure out some solution.” 

That night an idea came. Mrs. Brown did 
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not tell anyone about it. All day she worked 
hard. She cleaned the entire house, includ- 
ing Della’s room. She placed everything in 
orderly fashion in drawers and on hangers. 
Della did not notice anything unusual that 
evening, but was happy to find her room so 
neat. 

But the next morning when she began to 
dress for school she could not find her 
brown shoes. 

“Mother, where did you put my shoes?” 
she called from the bedroom closet. 

“In the right place—in their bag.” 

“But where is the bag?” 

“Somewhere.” 


“But, Mother, it belongs on the door.” 

“So it does. And I’m sure it is on a door, 
but which one I do not know. Anyway, what 
difference does that make, just as long as 
it’s hanging somewhere?” 

“Do you mean I must look on all the 
doors in the house?” 

“Oh, not every door. Try the back door.” 

Della ran to the back door, but there was 
no shoe bag. She hurried back to her bed- 
room. 

“Oh, Mother, what will I do?” 

“Just keep looking, dear,’ her mother 
said calmly. 

Della ran to the door of the guest bed- 
room, and there she found the shoe bag and 
her brown shoes. 

“Please keep the shoe bag in my room, 
Mother,” Della remarked. “This changing 
about makes me waste time.” 

“Tll_ try to remember, dear.” Della 
thought there was a faint smile on mother’s 
face. 

Next Della looked for her clean anklets. 
She searched in all the little drawers where 
her mother usually placed such things. But 
there were no anklets. 

“Mother, where did you put them?” 

“What?” Mrs. Brown seemed very coy. 

“Anklets, Mother. I’m in a hurry.” Della 
was worried. 


Is it hard to guess why her mother was not pleased with the way Della Marie kept her bedroom? 
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Mother answered slowly. “Why, I put 
them in a drawer somewhere. I’m sure I 
did.” 

“But where?” 

“Have you looked in the big dresser?” 

“In your room, Mother?” Della seemed 
amazed. “You wouldn’t put my anklets 
there!” 

“Well, maybe I put them in the little 
chest in the hall.” 

Della gave her mother a questioning 
glance and ran to look in the little chest. 
She returned soon with several pairs in her 
hands. While she rapidly pulled on one pair, 
she talked. 

“Please, Mother, don’t put things in 


other rooms. It takes me too long to dress.” 


Mrs. Brown spoke apologetically. “I must 
be getting forgetful. At least I put your 
things away.” 

“And where did you put my blue skirt?” 

“Oh, somewhere.” Mother seemed quite 
cheerful this time. 

“Please, Mother, don’t play games with 
me. I’m in a hurry.” 

“I'm sure I put it on a hanger. You didn’t 
have any in your room, so I probably put 
the skirt in my closet.” 

“Didn't have any hangers? Why, Mother, 
I have plenty of them.” 

“Well, I found the skirt on a chair and 
naturally I thought 14 

Della was close to tears. “Is my white 
blouse ironed?” 

“Yes, I ironed everything last Tuesday.” 

“But it’s wrinkled. How can I wear it?” 

“Wear a different one.” 

Della was distraught. “But my other 
blouses are in the wash, or I’ve worn them. 
Where are they?” 

“Oh, they're probably in that group of 
clothes I found on the floor of the closet. It 
looks as if you'll have to wear the wrinkled 
one. 

Della was sad. “I had it hanging in my 
closet too,” she sniffed. “Now the kids will 
see how wrinkled it is.” 

Mrs. Brown was sympathetic. “I’m sorry, 
dear, but I ironed it very carefully. And no 
one has been in your closet since I hung it 
up for you.” 

“Don’t scold me, Mother. I know it’s my 
fault. I mashed the clotnes together. You've 
told me to leave space between the hangers. 
Well, I'll cover it with my sweater. Now 
where’s the sweater?” 

Della began to bang drawers and drop 
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hangers and then her mother calmly handed 
her the sweater from under a table. 

“How did it get there, Mother? I was so 
tired last night I must have dropped it. Oh, 
I'll look terrible today. Now I must find my 
purse.” 

“Which one, dear?” 

“Don’t you remember? The white one. I 
had it last night in the kitchen.” 

Della’s mother began to walk to the 
kitchen, “Then it must still be there.” 

“Did you see it, Mother?” 

Mrs. Brown smiled. “Yes, I saw it on the 
table. Look in the silverware drawer, the 
top of the refrigerator, the stove drawer. 
Not there? Oh, my, let me think. Look! 
Here it is in the spices! Isn’t that funny! 
A purse in the spices!” 

But Della didn’t laugh. “Please don’t 
clean my room today, Mother. I'll do it 
when I get home.” 

“Well, good-by, Della. And don’t worry 
about your wrinkles. You look all right.” 

Della kissed her mother, then ran out the 
door and down the street. Her mother 
looked wonderingly after her. Then she be- 
gan to wash dishes. 

When Della returned in the evening she 
hurried to her room and shut the door. 
Sounds of furniture moving and chair scrap- 
ing and drawers slamming came through 
the closed door. Mrs. Brown did not inter- 
rupt. It was quite late when Della emerged, 
triumphant and pleased. 

“There, Mother, I have cleaned my room 
myself. I know where my things are, and 
guess what?” 

“What?” her mother asked. 

“I have even laid out my clothes for 
school tomorrow.” 

“Wonderful!” mother exclaimed. 

“Such a job! No wonder you were tired 
of cleaning up after me, Mother. I’m hun- 
gry. When do we eat?” And she kicked off 
her shoes. Then seeing the look on her 
mother’s face, she picked them up. “Habits 
are hard to break, aren’t they, Mother?” 

“They certainly are. That’s why I’m so 
anxious for you to have good ones.” 

Mrs. Brown began looking on all the 
kitchen hooks. She seemed a little puzzled. 
“Now, I wonder... ” 


“Are you looking for something, 
Mother?” Della asked. 

“My apron. The yellow one.” 

“Do you mean you can't remember 


where you put it?” 
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“That's right. I guess I need you to help 
me. 

Della laughed. “Why, Mother, I think 
you mean it. Shall I look in my room?” 

“Do you suppose I did leave it there?” 

“Well—” Della’s eyes twinkled with mis- 
chief. She ran into her bedroom and came 
out with a yellow apron. “Someone left it 
there.” 


*» Mrs. Brown laughed. “I wonder who!” 
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The Gamblers 
From page 5 


selves and their families. Have you noticed 
how shabbily they're dressed?” Billy nodded. 
All the men were in rags, and their shoes 
barely clung to their feet. “When men get 
to gambling,” Roy went on, “it’s like a dis- 
ease; they can’t stop. They use all their 
money playing the game. At home they 
have children, but they don’t have enough 
food to feed them, and their wives live in 
houses without very many modern conven- 
iences. 

Billy said no more. But when he arrived 
home and explained why he was late to 
lunch, he added, “Mom, I hope I never in 
my life become a gambler.” 





Raggylug 
From page 9 


They came together by short runs side- 
wise, each one trying to get the wind of the 
other and watching for a chance advantage. 
The stranger was a big, heavy buck with 
plenty of muscle, but one or two trifles 
such as treading on a turnover and failing to 
close when Rag was on low ground showed 
that he had not much cunning and counted 
on winning his battles by his weight. On 
he came at last and Rag met him like a lit- 
tle fury. As they came together they leaped 
up and struck out with their hind feet. 
Thud, thud, they came, and down went 
poor little Rag. In a moment the stranger 
was on him with his teeth and Rag was bit- 
ten, and lost several tufts of hair before he 
could get up. But he was swift of foot and 
got out of reach. Again he charged and 
again he was knocked down and bitten 
severely. He was no match for his foe, and 


it soon became a question of saving his own 
life. 

Hurt as he was he sprang away, with the 
stranger in full chase, and bound to kill him 
as well as to oust him from the swamp 
where he was born. Rag’s legs were good 
and so was his wind. The stranger was big 
and so heavy that he soon gave up the 
chase, and it was well for poor Rag that he 
did, for he was getting stiff from his wounds 
as well as tired. From that day began a 
reign of terror for Rag. His training had 
been against owls, dogs, weasels, men, and 
so on, but what to do when chased by 
another rabbit, he did not know. All he 
knew was to lie low till he was found, then 
run. 

Poor little Molly was completely terror- 
ized; she could not help Rag and sought 
only to hide. But the big buck soon found 
her out. She tried to run from him, but she 
was not now so swift as Rag. The stranger 
made no attempt to kill her, but he made 
love to her, and because she hated him and 
tried to get away, he treated her shamefully. 
Day after day he worried her by following 
her about, and often, furious at her lasting 
hatred, he would knock her down and tear 
out mouthfuls of her soft fur till his rage 
cooled somewhat, when he would let her go 
for a while. But his fixed purpose was to 
kill Rag, whose escape seemed hopeless. 
There was no other swamp he could go to, 
and whenever he took a nap now he had to 
be ready at any moment to dash for his life. 
A dozen times a day the big stranger came 
creeping up to where he slept, but each time 
the watchful Rag awoke in time to 
escape. To escape yet not to escape. He 
saved his life indeed, but, oh! what a miser- 
able life it had become. How maddening to 
be thus helpless, to see his little mother 
daily beaten and torn, as well as to see all 
his favorite feeding grounds, the cosy nooks, 
and the pathways he had made with so 
much labor, forced from him by this hateful 
brute. Unhappy Rag realized that to the 
victor belong the spoils, and he hated him 
more than ever he did fox or ferret. 

How was it to end? He was wearing out 
with running and watching and bad food, 
and little Molly’s strength and spirit were 
breaking down under the long persecution. 
The stranger was ready to go to all lengths 
to destroy poor Rag, and at last stooped to 
the worst crime known among rabbits. 
However much they may hate each other, 
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all good rabbits forget their feuds when 
their common enemy appears. Yet one day 
when a great goshawk came swooping 
over the swamp, the stranger, keeping well 
under cover himself, tried again and again 
to drive Rag into the open. 

Once or twice the hawk nearly had him, 
but still the briers saved him, and it was 
only when the big buck himself came near 
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LIKE DADDY 


By BLOSSOM MARCELYNE FAIRCHILD 


My daddy is a doctor, and 
I want to be one too. 

He's such a lovely pal of mine; 
I'll tell you what we do. 


We always talk things over; 

He gives advice that's good to take. 
I like the work he's doing, and 

He says he thinks I'd make 


A splendid doctor when I'm grown— 
I hope that he is right. 

| want to be one like him; 
All busy, dressed in white. 


My daddy likes to do his best 
To make men's sufferings cease; 

He works to bring them back to health, 
With happiness and peace. 


He doesn't seek financial gain; 
Though he's prosp'ring, ‘tis true. 
The folks who live for others always 

Get their blessings too. 
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being caught that he gave it up. And again 
Rag escaped, but was no better off. He 
made up his mind to leave, with his mother, 
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if possible, next night and go into the 
world in quest of some new home when he 
heard old Thunder, the hound, sniffing and 
searching about the outskirts of the swamp, 
and he resolved on playing a desperate 
game. He deliberately crossed the hound’s 
view, and the chase that then began was 
fast and furious. Thrice around the swamp 
they went till Rag had made sure that his 
mother was hidden safely and that his hated 
foe was in his usual nest. Then right into 
that nest and plump over him he jumped, 
giving him a rap with one hind foot as he 
passed over his head. 

“You silly thing. I'll kill you yet,” cried 
the stranger, and up he jumped only to find 
himself between Rag and the dog and heir 
to all the peril of the chase. 

On came the hound baying hotly on the 
straightaway scent. The buck’s weight and 
size were great advantages in a rabbit fight, 
but now they were fatal. He did not know 
many tricks. Just the simple ones like “dou- 
ble,” “wind,” and “hole-up,” that every baby 
bunny knows. But the chase was too close 
for doubling and winding, and he didn’t 
know where the holes were. 

It was a straight race. The brierrose, kind 
to all rabbits alike, did its best, but it was 
no use. The baying of the hound was fast 
and steady. The crashing of the brush and 
the yelping of the hound each time the 
briers tore his tender ears were borne to the 
two rabbits where they crouched in hiding. 
But suddenly these sounds stopped, there 
was a scuffle, then loud and terrible scream- 
ing. 

Rag knew what it meant and it sent a 
shiver through him, but he soon forgot that 
when all was over and rejoiced to be once 
more the master of the dear old swamp. 

Old Olifant had doubtless a right to burn 
all those brush piles in the east and south of 
the swamp and to clear up the wreck of the 
old barbed-wire hog pen just below the 
spring. But it was none the less hard on Rag 
and his mother. The first were their various 
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their grand fastness and safe retreat. 

They had so long held the swamp and felt 
it to be their very own in every part and 
suburb—including Olifant’s grounds and 
buildings—that they would have resented 
the appearance of another rabbit even 
about the adjoining barnyard. 

Their claim, that of long, successful oc- 
cupancy, was exactly the same as that by 
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FIND A PEN PAL HERE 


If you want pen pals, write to some of these boys 
and girls. They will be glad to get a letter from you. 


Roberta Sipes, age 15. 625 East Lamme, Bozeman, 
Montana, U.S.A. Skiing, swimming, hiking, writing 
stories. 

Barbara Elaine Collier, age 14. 15518 Wabash, 
Detroit 38, Michigan, U.S.A. 

Alvera Potterton, age 12. Hospital Bella Vista, 
El Cerro De Las Mesas, Apartado 659, Mayaguez, 
Puerto Rico. Reading, piano, collecting pictures of 
Queen Elizabeth, writing stories, drawing. 
Png Cooper, P.O. Box 292, Miranda, California, 


Wanda Thompson, age 11. 3730 N. Stanislaus 
Street, Stockton, California, U.S.A. Stamps, rocks, 
piano, pins. 

Vicki Lynn Heinrich, age 11. 845 Wave Street, 
Monterey, California, U.S.A. Riding horses, music, 
swimming, art. 

Carla Pierce, age 10. 501 N. D. Street, Toppenish, 
Washington, U.S.A. Singing, swimming, drawing. 

Noel Dyson, age 13. 25 Milford Street, Newport, 
Victoria, Australia. World stamps, photography, 
bright-colored bird feathers. 

Marek Rybak, age 16. Podkowa Lesna Glowna, 
Zolwinskal, Zarybie, Warsaw, Poland. Post cards, 
stamps, music, swimming, sports. 

Merlene Bolan, age 10. 521 West 10th Avenue, 
Escondido, California, U.S.A. Sewing, swimming, rid- 
ing horses, skating, biking, reading. 

Zadie Garner, age 16. Echo Valley Academy, 
Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. Sports, reading, music. 


Sharon Montgomery, age 15. Route 2, c/o Wythe- 
ville Sanitarium & Hospital, Wytheville, Virginia, 
U.S.A. Stamps, piano, sports, reading. 

Penny Hoffmann, age 14. 6040 St. Marie Street, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. Reading, cooking, 
embroidery. 

Carolyn Shaw, age 14. Echo Valley Academy, 
Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. Stamps, birds, piano, 
sports, art. 

Janet Steinman, age 14. Echo Valley Academy, 
Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. Piano, sports, stamps. 

W. G. Anderson, age 15. Echo Valley Academy, 
Wytheville, Virginia, U.S.A. Art, music, sports. 


Nancy Daniels, age 12. Box 77, South Lancaster, 
Massachusetts, U.S.A. Writing stories, reading, piano, 
stamps, swimming. 

Gloria Sue Fryling, age 16. 621 W. Williams, Belle- 
fontaine, Ohio, U.S.A. Riding horses, singing, roller 
skating, ice skating, drawing, swimming, art, pho- 
tography. 

Teresita Taghap, age 16. Capitol Drive Street, 
Oroquieta, Misamis Occ., Philippines. Stamps, post 
cards. 


Jean Pauley, age 13. Livonia, Missouri, U.S.A. 
Roller skating, reading, collecting pictures. 

Geraldine Stevens, age 11. 1317 Aster, Amarillo, 
Texas, U.S.A. Spelling, arithmetic, Bible work, shells, 
playing games. 

Nancy Weaver, 36 Federal Street, 
Maine, U.S.A. Swimming, drawing. 

Karen Lauer, age 12. 2991 21st Street, Boulder, 
Colorado, U.S.A. Swimming, ice skating, roller skat- 
ing, post cards, baseball, cooking. 

Barbara Clark, age 13. R.F.D. 1, River Road, Put- 
nam, Connecticut, U.S.A. Letter writing. 


Barbara Lawless, age 13. R.R. 2, Jamestown, 
Kentucky, U.S.A. Piano, stamps, reading, cooking, 
guitar. 

Kenneth Stokes, Box 2387, Juneau, Alaska, U.S.A. 
Photography, cancellation stamps, reading. 


Brunswick, 








which most nations hold their land, and it 
would be hard to find a better right. 
During the time of the January thaw the 
Olifants had cut the rest of the large wood 
about the pond and curtailed the cottontails’ 
domain on all sides. But they still clung to 
the dwindling swamp, for it was their home 
and they were loath to move to foreign 
parts. Their life of daily perils went on, but 
they were still fleet of foot, long of wind, 
and bright of wit. Of late they had been 
somewhat troubled by a mink that had 
wandered upstream to their quiet nook. A 
little judicious guidance had transferred the 
uncomfortable visitor to Olifant’s hen 
house. But they were not yet quite sure that 
he had been properly looked after. So for 
the present they gave up using the ground 
holes, which were, of course, dangerous 


blind alleys, and stuck closer than ever to 
the briers and the brush piles that were left. 

That first snow had quite gone and the 
weather was bright and warm until now. 
Molly, feeling a touch of rheumatism, was 
somewhere in the lower thicket seeking a 
teaberry tonic. Rag was sitting in the weak 
sunlight on a bank in the east side. The 
smoke from the familiar gable chimney of 
Olifant’s house came fitfully drifting a pale 
blue haze through the underwoods and 
showing as a dull brown against the bright- 
ness of the sky. The sun-gilt gable was cut 
off midway by the banks of brierbrush, that 
purple in shadow shone like rods of blazing 
crimson and gold in the light. Beyond the 
house the barn with its gable and roof, new 
gilt as the house, stood up like a Noah’s ark. 

The sounds that came from it, and yet 
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more the delicious smell that mingled with 
the smoke, told Rag that the animals were 
being fed cabbage in the yard. Rag’s mouth 
watered at the idea of the feast. He blinked 
and blinked as he snuffed its odorous prom- 
ises, for he loved cabbage dearly. But then 
he had been to the barnyard the night be- 
fore after a few paltry clover tops, and no 
wise rabbit would go two nights running to 
the same place. 

Therefore he did the wise thing. He 
moved across where he could not smell the 
cabbage and made his supper of a bundle of 
hay that had been blown from the stack. 
Later, when about to settle for the night, he 
was joined by Molly, who had taken her tea- 
berry and then eaten her frugal meal of 
sweet birch near the sunning bank. 

Meanwhile the sun had gone about his 
business elsewhere, taking all his gold and 
glory with him. Off in the east a big black 
shutter came pushing up and rising higher 
and higher; it spread over the whole sky, 
shut out all light and left the world a very 
gloomy place indeed. Then another mis- 
chief-maker, the wind, taking advantage of 
the sun’s absence, came on the scene and set 
about brewing trouble. The weather turned 
colder and colder; it seemed worse than 
when the ground had been covered with 
snow. 

“Isn’t this terribly cold? How I wish we 
had our stove-pipe brush pile,” said Rag. 

“A good night for the pine-root hole,” 
replied Molly, “but we have not yet seen the 
pelt of that mink on the end of the barn, 
and it is not safe till we do.” 

The hollow hickory was gone—in fact at 
this very moment its trunk, lying in the 
wood yard, was harboring the mink they 
feared. So the cottontails hopped to the 
south side of the pond and, choosing a 
brush pile, they crept under and snuggled 
down for the night, facing the wind but 
with their noses in different directions so as 
to go out different ways in case of alarm. 
The wind blew harder and colder as the 
hours went by, and about midnight a fine 
icy snow came ticking down on the dead 
leaves and hissing through the brush heap. 
It might seem a poor night for hunting, but 
that old fox from Springfield was out. He 
came pointing up the wind in the shelter of 
the swamp and chanced in the lee of the 
brush pile, where he scented the sleeping 
Cottontails. He halted for a moment, then 
came stealthily sneaking up toward the 
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brush under which his nose told him the 
rabbits were crouching. The noise of the 
wind and the sleet enabled him to come 
quite close before Molly heard the faint 
crunch of a dry leaf under his paw. She 
touched Rag’s whiskers, and both rabbits 
were fully awake just as the fox sprang on 
them; but they always slept with their 
legs ready to jump. Molly darted out into 
the blinding storm. The fox missed his 
spring but followed like a racer, while Rag 
dashed off to one side. 

There was only one road for Molly; that 
was straight up the wind, and bounding for 
her life she gained a little over the un- 
frozen mud that would not carry the fox, 
till she reached the margin of the pond. No 
chance no turn now, on she must go. 

Splash! splash! through the weeds she 
went, then plunged into the deep water. 

And plunge went the fox close behind. 
But it was too much for Reynard on such a 
night. He turned back, and Molly, seeing 
only one course, struggled through the reeds 
into the deep water and struck out for the 
other shore. But there was a strong head- 
wind. The little waves, icy cold, broke over 
her head as she swam, and the water was 
full of snow that blocked her way like soft 
ice, or floating mud. The dark line of the 
other shore seemed far, far away, with per- 
haps the fox waiting for her there. 

But she laid her ears flat to be out of the 
gale, and bravely put forth all her strength 
with wind and tide against her. After a 
long, weary swim in the cold water, she had 
nearly reached the farther reeds when a 
great mass of floating snow barred her road; 
then the wind on the bank made strange, 
fox-like sounds that robbed her of all force, 
and she was drifted far backward before 
she could get free from the floating bar. 

Again she struck out, but slowly—oh, so 
slowly now. And when at last she reached 
the lee of the tall reeds, her limbs were 
numbed, her strength spent, her brave little 
heart was sinking, and she cared no more 
whether the fox was there or not. Through 
the reeds she did indeed pass, but once in 
the reeds her course wavered and slowed, 
her feeble strokes no longer sent her land- 
ward, the ice forming around her, stopped 
her altogether. In a little while the cold, 
weak limbs ceased to move, the furry nose- 
tip of the little mother cottontail wobbled 
no more, and the soft brown eyes were 
closed in death. 
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But there was no fox waiting to tear her 
with ravenous jaws. Rag had escaped the 
first onset of the foe, and as soon as he re- 
gained his wits he came running back to 
change-off and so help his mother. He met 
the old fox going round the pond to meet 
Molly and led him far and away, then dis- 
missed him with a barbed-wire gash on his 
head, and came to the bank and sought 
about and trailed and thumped, but all his 
searching was in vain; he could not find his 
little mother. He never saw her again, and 
he never knew whither she went, for she 
slept her never-waking sleep in the ice arms 
of her friend the water that tells no tales. 

Poor little Molly Cottontail! She was a 
true heroine, yet only one of unnumbered 
millions that without a thought of heroism 
have lived and done their best in their lit- 
tle world, and died. She fought a good fight 
in the battle of life. She was good stuff; the 
stuff that never dies. For flesh of her flesh 
and brain of her brain was Rag. She lives 
in him, and through him transmits a finer 
fibre to her race. 

And Rag still lives in the swamp. Old 
Olifant died that winter, and the unthrifty 
sons ceased to clear the swamp or mend 
the wire fences. Within a single year it 
was a wilder place than ever; fresh trees 
and brambles grew, and falling wires made 
many cottontail castles and last retreats that 
dogs and foxes dared not storm. And there 
to this day lives Rag. He is a big strong 
buck now and fears no rivals. He has a large 
family of his own, and a pretty brown wife 
that he got I know not where. There, no 
doubt, he and his children’s children will 
flourish for many years to come, and there 
you may see them any sunny evening if 
you have learned their signal code, and 
choosing a good spot on the ground, know 
just how and when to thump it. 

(The end) 


~ Copied with slight variations from Wild Animals I Have 
Known, by Ernest Thompson Seton. Copyright 1898. 








Two Blue Pens 
From page 3 


“Yes, I do, and that’s it!” Jerry said. He 
reached for the pen, but Lamar put it on his 
lap. Jerry's quick grab was unsuccessful. 

Teacher again. “Where did you get your 
pen, Jerry?” 

“I bought it at Shoffner’s Market, and it’s 
mine!” Jerry was ready to fight. The boys 
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17. Heb. 13:5 Never alone 

18. Ps. 139:7, 8 No place where God cannot be 
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19. Gen. 28:16 | Where you least expect Him 

20. Ps. 139:2 God knows whether you are up 
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were afraid he wouldn't, and the girls were 
afraid he would. 

“Lamar,” asked Mrs. Otis, 
get your pen?” 

“I bought it at Shoffner’s Market, and I 
paid for it too,” Lamar replied, fighting to 
keep back the tears. It wasn’t any fun to 
have a big crowd of boys surround you, 
hoping for a fight to start any minute. 

“Where did you have your pen, Jerry?” 
Mrs. Otis asked. 

“Well, I loaned it to Dale, and then 
Lamar must have taken it from Dale’s desk.” 
Jerry was determined to come out on top. 

“Yes, Ma'am! That’s right,” Larry said. 
“Jerry loaned his pen to Dale. I saw him! 
That’s Jerry’s pen!” 

“He didn’t take Jerry’s pen,” 
Laura. 

“Come on, Lamar. Give me my pen!” 
said Jerry. 

“Wait a minute, boys. Now you all think 
Lamar has taken Jerry’s pen,” the teacher 
said. “Dale, take everything out of your 
desk.” 

Dale did, and there was no pen. 

“Lamar,” the teacher smiled, “I want to 
tell you that I believe you're telling the 
truth, and that this 7s your pen.” She walked 
to the front of the room and faced a very 
quiet class. 

“Boys and girls, we really have a problem. 
Many of you seem to think the pen Lamar 

To page 22 
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“where did you 


spoke up 








Prepared by the Sabbath School Department of the General Conference 


Lesson Theme for the second quarter: "Times of the Rebuilding of Jerusalem" 


I!V—An Interruption in the 


Building 


Program 


(April 23) 


Memory VERSE: “Thus saith the Lord of 
hosts; Consider your ways” (Haggai 1:7). 


SABBATH AFTERNOON 


Read the story of how the rebuilding pro- 
gram was hindered, in Ezra 4:1-7 and 17-24. 
Learn the memory verse, and go over it each 
day. 


SUNDAY 
The Jews’ Neighbors 


Open your Bible to 2 Kings 17. 


As the Jews busied themselves with the re- 
building of the Temple, they were being intently 
watched by the people of the neighboring coun- 
try of Samaria. The inhabitants of Samaria were 
a mixed group of people. About 150 years before, 
one of the kings of Assyria, Esar-haddon, had 
taken captive the Jews who lived in the cities 
of Samaria and had replaced them with men 
from the provinces of Assyria. 

These colonists of Samaria met with diffi- 
culties in their new country, and the king of 
Assyria suspected that the God of the Jews 
was showing His displeasure because they were 
not worshiping Him. In verses 26 and 27, 
find what steps he took. 

So a priest went to live in Bethel and taught 
the word of the Lord, but the colonists from 
Assyria did not wholly accept the new religion. 
Verse 29 will tell you about the compromise 
they made. 

They claimed to worship God, and yet they 
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were not being obedient to the commandments 
He gave. 

For further reading: 
p. 567, par. 1. 


TuHINK! Is it possible for us to accept in a 
halfhearted way the truths of the gospel? 


Pray to be a wholehearted Christian. 


MONDAY 
The Samaritans’ Offer 


Prophets and Kings, 


Open your Bible to Ezra 4. 


One day these Samaritans went up to Jeru- 
salem with an offer of help that on the surface 
sounded very attractive. Read about the offer 
in verse 2. 

By comparison the Jews who had come back 
from Babylon were only a few, and one might 
think they would be glad to accept the offer 
of help. But they were not. Read the reply that 
Zerubbabel, the governor, gave to them, in 
verse 3. 

God had ruled that His people were not to 
make agreements with other nations, for He 
saw in this a danger that thus they might open 
the way for idolatry to creep in. The leaders 
were determined to avoid anything that might 
lead them away from their objective to be the 
pure and holy nation that God wanted them 
to be. 

The Samaritans were hurt by the reply, how- 
ever, and their insincerity was seen by their 
turning completely around and trying to hinder 
the work in any way they could. Had they been 








the true friends they said they were, they would 
not have acted in this unfriendly manner. 


For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 570. 

TuinkK! Are you careful not to make agree- 
ments with those who are not wholehearted 
in their love for the Lord? 

Pray to be careful in your association with 
others. 


TUESDAY 
The Samaritans’ Revenge 


Open your Bible to Ezra 4. 

Not content with slowing down the work, the 
Samaritans thought up a scheme that would 
really upset the newly arrived Jews from Baby- 
lon. When Ahasuerus (*possibly Cambyses in 
history) succeeded to the throne of Cyrus they 
quickly seized their chance to enlist his help 
against the Jews and wrote him a letter of 
accusation. Cyrus had supported the Jews, but 
they thought the new king would not be inter- 
ested in the great rebuilding scheme. After Aha- 
suerus (verse 6) there came another king, Arta- 
xerxes (*probably False Smerdis in history). 
—- out by reading verse 7 what they decided 
to do. 

The leaders of the Samaritans worded this 
letter very skillfully. They told the king that 
Jerusalem was a bad city, with a history of 
rebellion and sedition. They convinced him 
that it had been an unwise thing to allow the 
exiles to return and rebuild a city with such a 
sorry history. 

“By false reports they aroused suspicion in 
minds easily led to suspect. But for many years 
the powers of evil were held in check, and the 
people in Judea had liberty to continue their 
work.”’—Prophets and Kings, p. 571. 




















For further reading: Read the letter the 
Samaritans sent to the king, in Ezra 4:11-16. 

THINK how much harm can be done by 
spreading false reports. 

Pray that you may always give an honest 
report in all you say and do and write. 

*See table of Chronology, The SDA _ Bible 
Commentary, vol. 3, p. 326. 


WEDNESDAY 
The Work Is Stopped 

Open your Bible to Ezra 4. 

For a time it looked as though the Samari- 
tans were going to succeed with their wicked 
plot. The king carefully read the letter, and 
wrote back to the heads of the Samaritan 
government, He did exactly what they wanted 
him to do. Read the order he sent, in verse 21. 

The Samaritan leaders were filled with glee. 
Now they had their revenge. They lost no time 
in making the king’s order known. Read about 
how they went up to Jerusalem, in verse 23. 

It was not God’s will for the work to stop, 
but the people allowed themselves to become 
discouraged. They remembered the wailing of 
the older people when the cornerstone had been 
laid, and how they had bemoaned the fact that 
the Temple was not going to be as beautiful as 
Solomon’s had been. So they returned to their 
homes and began to put all their energy into 
building houses for themselves. So the work 
stopped until the second year of King Darius 
(verse 24), who succeeded False Smerdis. 

“For over a year the temple was neglected, 
and well-nigh forsaken. The people dwelt in 
their homes, and strove to attain temporal pros- 
perity; but their situation was deplorable. Work 
as they might, they did not prosper. The very 
elements of nature seemed to conspire against 
them. Because they had let the temple lie 
waste, the Lord sent upon their substance a 
wasting drought. God had bestowed upon them 
the fruits of field and garden, the corn and the 
wine and the oil, as a token of His favor; but 
because they had used these bountiful gifts so 
selfishly, the blessings were removed.’—Proph- 
ets and Kings, p. 573. 

For further reading: Prophets and Kings, 
p. 573. 


Haggai called the people together and told them that if they would build, God would bless them. 
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Tuink! Are you quick to be discouraged? 
Pray to keep on doing that which you know 
is right, even if the difficulties in the way seem 
insurmountable. 


THURSDAY 
The Lord Stirs Up the People Again 
Open your Bible to Haggai 1. 


Yes, it was a disheartening time! The Lord’s 
leading had been clearly seen as the captives had 
returned with the king’s permission and support 
from Babylon. A good start had been made, 
and the Temple services resumed, but now the 
rebuilding was at a standstill! “Did God care?” 
some asked. Yes, God did care. As always at a 
time of crisis, He raised up prophets—two men 
whose names we know as authors of prophecies 
in the Old Testament—Haggai and Zechariah. 

The people were shrugging their shoulders 
and saying, “The time is not come, the time 
that the Lord’s house should be built” (Haggai 

72). 

Boldly Haggai spoke up and shook them out 
of their apathy. Read part of his speech, in 
verses 4 to 8. 

They had been spending their time, money, 
and energy on their own homes, “cieled houses,” 
as the prophet called them, but now they were 
to set to and build the Lord’s house. Couldn't 
they see in the drought that had come upon 
them that the Lord was holding back His bless- 
ings because they were seeking their own inter- 
ests instead of His glory? 

Haggai urged them to think, to use their 
head. ‘‘Consider your ways,” he urged them. It 
was just plain common sense. The Lord had 
promised to bless them if they would seek 
His honor and glory, but they had let them- 
selves become discouraged, and they had got- 
ten nowhere. They needed faith and zeal and 
vision. 

For further reading: Prophets 
p. 574, pars. 2, 3 


and Kings, 


THINK! Are you keeping your eyes on the 
purpose God has for your life? 
Pray never to become discouraged, but to 


keep in mind that you are God’s child, willing 
to serve Him with your strength and talents. 


FRIDAY 


TELL WHAT YOU LEARNED IN THIS LESSON 


The Jews’ neighbors. 

An offer and its refusal. 
Taking offense. 

Getting revenge. 

Two letters. 

An interrupted task. 

A discouraged people. 

Two prophets of the Lord. 

A people being told to think. 


For further reading: A. S. MAaxweELt, 
Bible Story, vol. 6, pp. 89-91. 


Review the memory verse. 


ABOUT 


The 


Two Blue Pens 
From page 19 


has belongs to Jerry. Lamar has never told 
me an untruth that I know of, and I’ve told 
him I believe him. Jerry feels that this is 
his pen. Now, Jerry, I want you to take ev- 
erything out of your desk.” 

Jerry could see no special advantage to 
that, but he did as the teacher asked. Out 
came an arithmetic, a yellow school pencil, 
several papers, more books, crayons, a candy 
wrapper, and .. . a blue ballpoint pen! 

“Hmmmm,” grinned Jerry, as only Jerry 
can grin. “I guess this is my pen and that 
one Lamar has is his own.” 

Lamar had been so badly hurt he couldn’t 
say a word even now that the pen was 
found; but when the teacher motioned to 
Jerry and pointed to Lamar, Jerry got the 
idea, and said, “I’m sorry, Lamar.” 

“O.K., Jerry,” Lamar replied. 

The class felt that this was the end of the 
episode and started taking out their arith- 
metic books to begin the day’s work; but 
when they saw their teacher just standing, 
they looked up to see what was coming. 

“Boys and girls,” the teacher said rather 
slowly, “you've just seen something that 
could have turned out very seriously. I’m 
happy about two things. I’m glad that Jerry 
found his pen, and I’m glad I told Lamar I 
believed he told the truth even before we 
could prove it. This really teaches us a les- 
son. How sad it would have been if Jerry’s 
pen had not been found. We live in a small 
town, and many of you will grow up and 
live in this town for many years. Lamar’s 
reputation could have been ruined by even 
such a small thing as a blue ballpoint pen. 
Let’s all be very careful before we accuse 
anyone of taking anything again.” 

The teacher smiled. The books were 
opened, and work began for another day. 
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THE MIRACLE S| AND His FRIENDS 
OF WU-PAO and other stories eT eee 
about birds—their habits— 


A collection of 18 of the best stories that have appeared in their songs—how they build 
the pages of the Youth’s Instructor over the past several years. their nests. Beautiful four- 
Stories of mission service, answered prayer, right decisions, etc. You will read color cover. 
“Pardoned From Death,” “Penny Pays the Piper,” “God Did Not For- Price, $3.00 
get,” and the other stories of this choice volume again and again. 


Price, $3.00 


A happy collection of stories 
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mysteries of God's care for His creatures of the wild. The story tells of the 

life cycle of a partridge and her brood and how through God-given Name 
instinct she protects her young from human and animal foes. é Address 

Perky lives up to his name, and you will fall in 3 
love with him in his escapades. P City —__________-__-_. Zone___ 


Price, $3.00 ee 
To help cover cost of postage 
and insurance add 15c first book 
—5c each additional book, 
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An Old Map 
By MARGARET D. CLARKE 
Here is an old map. You will be able to read the place names if for each letter you substitute the 


one that comes before it in the alphabet. 








What Bible Insect 
By GOLDIE CAVINESS 


. Were the Amorites like? Deut. 1:44 

. Makes plans in advance? Prov. 30:25 

. Helped clear the land of Canaan for the Israelites? 
Ex. 23:28 

. Obeyed God’s voice? Ps. 105:34 

. Appeared from dust? Ex. 8:17 

. Did God liken Himself to? Hosea 5:12 

. Beginning with “B” was classed as clean for food? 
Lev. 11:22 

. Is mentioned in the last word of 1 Sam. 24:14? 


What King Is This? 
By IDA MAE CRESTAKOS 


He was the eleventh king of Israel. 
When he was appointed king, he was given an ap- 
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pointed work to do, that of slaying the idolatrous 
enemies of the Lord. 

The first part of his reign was marked by the slay- 
ing of two kings, the queen mother, seventy princes, 
forty-two brothers of a king, and a house full of 
Baal worshipers. 

He was known as a fast and furious driver. 

We sometimes hear the expression today, “He 
res THE aise 

Who was he? Look him up in 2 Kings 9, 10 if you 
need to. 
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